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From the British Farmer's Magazine. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE EXCRETORY 
POWERS OF PLANTS, &c. 


The lately discovered doctrine of the excretory 
powers of the roots of plants, although it was rath- 
er startling to us, and slowly received at first, is 
now beginning to be embraced by the generality of 
scientific men. The doctrine being first adopted 
and promulgated by several leading men, about 
the same time in England as well as on the conti- 
nent, gained for ita ready acceptance with many, 
who, however, had some difficulty in explaining 
and proving what they professed to believe. That 
the soil immediately in contact with the roots and 
other parts of the plant which grows in it, must 
receive some kind of taint, either by exudation, res- 
piration, or other mode of discharge of its fluids, is 
perfectly feasible ; and that this taint is apprecia- 
ble by our senses, both of sight and scent, is unde- 
niable, But whether this taint or discharge from 
the plant be potsonous, or only useless to plants of 
the same kind which succeed, is the question not 
yet clearly decided. Objectors insist that it is not 
what is left that is deleterious, but what is taken 
away which renders the soil less suitable to the 
second crop of the same kind. Every different 
species of plant, say they, selects its own peculiar 
kind of food, and therefore the second cannot find 
so much as the first, unless the exhausted plot be 
replenished with that of which it has been depriv- 
ed. But the abettors of the exudation notion, say 
this is impossible ; that no replenishment of even 
the richest dress will operate so as to make the 
second as good as the first crop. 
carrying the idea of excremental! poisoning too far ; 


because a farm may be so exhausted under a regu- | "©" 


lar rotation of cropping, as to be at last unfit to 
bear any kind of crop until again visted by the 
dung cart. 
ions and cabbages repeatedly grown on the same 
spot, without any material falling off, provided the 


annual application of ashes and other sweepings | shi 
| supplies a substitute. On the knowledge of this 


about the house are bestowed to assist the crop. 
It is quite possible, however, that one species of 


are known to do, alternating fur many consecutive 
years. And moreover, as beans, drilled and prop- 
erly labored by horse and hand hoes, are a cleans- 
ing crop, and if the drills of this year were to oc- 


cupy the intervals of those of the last, it might be 


possible, as Tull used to say, to grow beans every 

year upon the same field; but this, for many rea- 

sons, would not be eligible, even if practicable. 
But some of those who strenuously support the 


| are constitutionally endowed with powers or ten- 
'dencies by which they desert or fly from the place 
‘of their birth; as if by a kind of perception they 
| knew that their parents had devoured all the food 
which they would require for themselves. 

We have many instances of the progeny forsak- 
ing the mother; some seeds have parachute wings 
to fly away with; others are contained in seed 
vessels, which when acted upon by the heat of the 
sun, burst with such elastic force as to scatter the 
seeds to a considerable distance around. By many 
other means are seeds dispersed: by winds, by 
currents of water, by birds and other animals. But 
besides seeds, plants have other modes of increase 
or extension: witness the numerous offsets and 
suckers produced by many different sorts of plants, 
and all these take divergent directions, so that they 
should not rob the parent or be starved themselves. 
The strawberry plant is a familiar example of how 
far the living progeny depart from the mother’s sta- 
tion before they fix themselves in the ground. To 
these instances a hundred others might be adduced ; 
all which go to prove that plants are constitution- 
ally inclined to achange of place. ‘lrees, indeed, 
are fixed to one spot; but they are ever finding 
fresh pasture by the extension of their leading 
roots, as is the case with all other perennial plants. 

But, after all, the question recurs—is this di- 
verging tendency a natural law of vegetation, or is 
it because antecedent production exhausts or poi- 
sons the soil, so as to render it unfit for the purpo- 
ses of subsequent production ? 


We know that newly broken up land, whatever 
its quality may be, is always more suitable to any 





This is, perhaps, |" S"" 
| thing is, 


| 


We often see in cottage gardens on- | tea 
/newed by additions of manure, is well known; and 


} 


plant may be not only unhurt by the exuvia of | 45 


another, but even thrive in it, as beans and wheat | bY previous cropping can make no difference in the 


| culture, so that the rules of rotation, as established 


] 
' 


crop than that of the same quality which has been 
long cultivated ; showing that there is a something 
in maiden soi] which is fugitive. What that some. 
has never been discovered by practical 
nor has it been investigated by the chemist, 
though an object well worth the researches of sci- 
ence. 

That the fertility of exhausted land may be re- 


it seems that the dress restores that which has 
been abstracted by the previous crops; or, or least, 


fact all our best systems of agriculture are found- 
and whether land be exhausted or poisoned 


by long experience, are strictly attended to, and 
/no cross-cropping pursued, unless for some mani- 
| fest prospective advantage. 

That a change of scil, and even a change of air, 
are beneficial to all kinds of terrestial plants, are 
'well confirmed facts; and nothing conduces so 
| much to the advantage of the farmer as a frequent 
change of seed. Now, how a change of soil with- 





theory of Professor De Candolle, relative to the out it being of better quality, and especially, how 
injurious ejectinents of previous crops, not only in- | a change of air, without reference to its tempera- 
sist on the validity of the professor’s opinion, but ture, can be so exciting and congenial to foreign 
maintain that it is consistent with a fixed law of or strange plants, is one of those mysteries in cul- 
nature, namely, that no plant is destined by nature tivation which we cannot readily fathom. 





seen between the fortieth and sixtieth parallels of 
latitude ; because beyond those bounds an _inter- 
change would be too extreme; though there are 
some exceptions to this rule, for the Mazagan beans 
of Egypt do well in this country, and some native 
plants of Siberia do equally well in Britain, But 
the farmer’s range in making such changes is con- 
fined to the seed of corn, grasses, potatoes, &c. ; 
and, next to obtaining clean seed of the best varie- 
ties, most suitable for his own land, is the procur- 
ing them from the most distant parts of the king- 
dom, or at least from some neighboring county. 


From the same. 


REPORTING EXPERIMENTS WITH ARTL-. 
FICIAL MANURES, 

In all our agricultural publications now issuing 
from the press, we see many accounts of experi- 
ments made for ascertaining the value of certain 
substances recommended as manures, either for 
top-dressing or ploughing in. Some of these ac- 
counts are elaborately, and, no doubt, faithfully 
written ; and sometimes favorable, or, as it may 
happen, unfavorable. Sometimes, too, we are told 
of the same material having contrary effects on 
land of precisely the same character, especially if 
situated in distant parts of the kingdom. Now, 
these discrepancies may often arise from ignorance 
or want of consideration of the peculiar effect or 
action of the material employed. 

Besides the various substances which have been 
used as manures from time immemorable, there are 
others, chiefly minerals, which are brought into use 
with various success. The reports of such trials 
are not always uniform; and defective in so far as 
the character of the weather or season following 
the application is omitted to be stated. In my own 
practice I have used soot extensively for top-dress- 
ing wheat, and have harrowed and rolled it in; but 
ifa dry spring and suinmer followed, the soot was 
of no service. I have used chalk and lime as dres- 
sings for light gravelly land; but if a wet season 
succeeded, little or no immediate effect was obser- 
vable. The same result followed the application 
of salt, on the same description of land, under the 
like circumstances of season. And the reason for 
the non-efficiency of these three last named sub- 
stances was perfectly obvious: all three are ready 
absorbents of water from the air, and in dry sea- 
sons are eminently useful to growing crops ; where- 
as, in a showery tine, the crops need no such as- 
sistance. 


Saltpetre and nitrate of soda are at present fash- 
ionable top-dressings ; and those best acquainted 
with these substances aflirm that they are often in- 
judiciously used. On wet tenacious land they can 
never be so efficacious as on dry sandy or gravelly 
soils; nor in wet seasons so much as they certainly 
must be in dry. If I be not mistaken in attributing 
to them such effects, they will always be consider- 
ed as doubtful fertilizers ; because they must be 


It must | used before it can be ascertained, except by con- 


to occupy constantly the same station, That they be observed, however, that such effects are only | jecture, what sort of season is to follow. 
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Mr Cuthbert Johnson observes, that “the agri- | 
cultural uses of saltpetre have not been examined 
so carefully or generally as they ought to have 
been ;” and G. Kimberley, Esq., of ‘Trotsworth, 
“regrets that it has been hastily adopted, without | 
reference, in many cases, to sexson, soil, climate or | 
quantity ; and as a few fortunate experiments have | 
started iuto a fashion the use of these articles, so | 
one or two unseasonable or improper applications | 
have at once condemned them to neglect and obli- 
vion.” 

Such reports show decidedly how necessary it | 
is to know correctly the effects of those artificial | 
manures; whether as the food of plants, or impro- | 
vers of the staple; whether as exciters of vegeta- | 
tion or solvents of the nutritive matters already in 
the soil; and also under what circumstances of 
weather or season they are most active, or alto- 
gether neutral. ‘These are questions for the agri- 
cultural chemist to prosecute; so that no farmer 
need work in the twilight, or be in doubt concern- 
ing the direct effects of any manure which comes 
recommended from competent authorities. 

And in all future reports of experiments made 
with any of those uncommen articles of manure, 
the reporter should not omit to state what kind of 
weather has prevailed during the experiment; for | 
the effects, especially of saline substances, are 
very much determined by the state of the weather. 

J. MAIN. 


[Our respected correspondent is right. Much of 
the success or otherwise of these, and many other 
manures we could name, must depend on peculiar 
circumstances of soil and season. We have heard 
saltpetre abused one year, and highly extolled in 
another ; although tried on the same soil, the same 
description of crop, and by the same person.—Ep.] 


HENERY. 

This is a new term to us, and when we first no- 
ticed the article which is subjoined, we were at a 
loss to define its meaning ; but we soon diseover- 
ed that it was upon a subject that is too much neg- 
lected by our farmers, and laid it by for insertion 
in our paper. Qur attention is again called there- 
to by the reception of a letter from one of the most 
eminent and successful agriculturists in the Uni- 
ted States, the proprietor of the Three Hills Farm, 
near Albany, who, in discoursing of other matters, 
thus introduces the subject of poultry, which we 
think worthy the attention of all those who wish to 
enjoy the luxury emanating from the “ Henery.” It 
is also particularly worthy the attention of those re- 
siding near the markets, where they can obtain en 
average price of 18 3-4 cents per dozen the year 
round for eggs, and $2 1-2 to $3 per dozen for 
chickens. Mr Bement observes: 

“Tam now paying particular attention to poul- 
try, have built me a poultry house and enclosed a 
yard for then to roam in. In this section conside- 
rable attention is being paid to poultry. Since I 
built my poultry house, several have followed suit, 
and [I have no reason to regret the expense ; for, 
from 60 hens, we obtained in six months, 2600 
eggs; whereas in former years, when I kept from 
80 to 100 hens, 400 and 500 were all we obtained 
during the year. Besides they are not half as 
much trouble on the farm.”—American Farmer. 


From the Maine Cultivator. 


HENERY—yor HENRY, 





Henery, says our neighbor Adams of the Tem- 


perance Gazette, is to hens, what piggery is to pigs, 
or rookery is to rooks,—he might have added, or 
hoggery to hogs, and cowery to cows. We are 
glad to find hin so learned in these matters, and 
especially to see him willing to turn his knowledge 
to a practical account, 

During a late visit in Winthrop, he noticed the 
henery establishment of Rev. D. Thurston, which 
as he thinks it an improvement on the common 
method of keeping hens, he thus describes in the 
last Gazette : 

“Imerovep Henery.—We are not sure that 
Henery is a dictionary word, but we suppose that 
our readers will understand it. If not, we would 
say that henery is to hens, what piggery is to pigs, 
or rookery to rooks: a place where these useful 
feathered bipeds congregate and perform the ap- 
propriate duties of their station. We lately inet 
with one of these establishments, which seemed to 
us so excellently adapted to its purpose, that we have 
thought it worth a brief description. 

First, then, in the upper part of the barn is an 
apartment 12 feet square, boarded so as to prevent 
the escape of what is put within it. Here the 
fow]s are to roost, lay their eggs, and perform all 
their in-door work, At the distance of a rod and 


{a half from the barn, on the borders of the garden, 


is another apartment of about the same dimensions 
as the first, surrounded by a high fence, made of 
lath stuff, sawed two inches wide, and nine feet 
long, and put on close enough to prevent the hens 
from getting out. These two apartments are con- 
nected by a covered way, which passes from the 
scaffold of the barn, in what some would call a 
slantindicular direction, to the fence, avout three 
feet from the top, and is continued down to 
the ground in the inside of the yard. This is made 
tight top and bottom, and on one side, but with 
open work on the other side. Through this cov- 
ered way, the inmates of the establishment pass 
when they choose, taking the air and enjoying the 
prospect, and when they come into out-door apart- 
ment, they indulge, ad Itbitum, in their favorite 
amusement of scratching dirt and devouring gravel. 


The result of the whole is, they are kept under | ° by 


| 


verfect control, and yet enjoy all that liberty which , : : ey 
I z y Joy y | small pittance required for a year’s subscription is 
| 


is essential to their health and comfort, and when 
you want a fresh egg, you have only to lift a lid | 
over a row of little apartments, in which their nests 
are made, and you will find at almost any time of 
the day, a plentiful suoply. The little chickens | 
too, as soon as they are large enough to make ex- | 
cursions abroad, will be ready to perform an ex- | 
cellent service in the garden, by devouring the | 
grubs and insects. ‘Thus the inhabitants of our, 
villages and of our cities even, who have “scope | 
and verge enough” to possess a barn and a gar- | 
den, can keep as much poultry as they choose, 
without infringing in the least upon the laws of | 
good neighborhood. ‘Those who may wish to in-| 
spect the establishment we have described, may be 
gratified by calling on the Rev. D. Thurston, of 
Winthrop.” - 


The plan, doubtless, is a good one. By such an 
enclosure, the fowls are kept from doing damage 
in cultivated grounds, are prevented trom roving 
to their own hazard and injury, and will, if proper- 
ly fed, lay their eggs and rear their young 


' . uter, 
than if they enjoyed a more enlarged ‘oerty, Care 





should be taken, however, when they are confined 
oes, 


y with water, gravel, lime 
meat, worms, &c. 


to supply them liberal] 
and animal food—such as fresh 


In this way, people in large villages and cities can 
keep hens as well as if they lived on farms in the 
country. Indeed, it would be better for farmers if 
they would, at certain seasons of the year, keep 
their poultry in such an establishment. 

We do not know as we understand the necessi- 
ty or the benefits of separating the yard from the 
barn, by the distance of a rod and a half of unoc- 
cupied ground, connected by the “covered way,” 
ortube leading from the barn tothe yard. Our 
establishment differs from the foregoing chiefly in 
this particular. The yard is directly attached to 
the back side of the barn, from the wall of which a 
roof projects, under which are poles for roosts. ‘This 
is a shelter from the rains and winds. Ona level 
with the floor of the barn, two holes are cut, seve- 
ral feet distant from each other, sufficiently large 
to enable a hen toenter one and skulk out of the 
other into the yard again if she wishes. ‘The hens 
like secrecy in these important matters. Within 
the barn is a long chest, covered by a lid, having 


'a communication with the yard by the holes afore- 


said. The chest is partitioned off into nests, where 
each hen is allowed to lay her eggs “ alone in her 
glory,” little suspecting, perhaps, that the top of 
her excellent place of concealment is liable to be 
opened, and her eggs taken away by human strata- 
gem. 


Value of taking an agricultural paper.—A gen- 
tleman residing not far from the limits of Mary- 
land, to whom we have recently sold some fine ani- 
mals, writes us, as the advantage of taking an ag- 
ricultural journal near home, that he was on the 
point of sending to the eastward, where he would 
have paid more than double the price fur the same 
quality of animals. He also remarks: “I recol- 
lect too, my manager on the Ohio told me had 
saved a valuable horse by some recipe inthe Ameri- 
can Farmer.” Has it never occurred to the reader 
that in many instances he has been enabled to 
save the price of a dozen volumes of the paper, by 
the knowledge obtained from a single No. relative 
to the treatment of his cattle, horses, sheep, &c., 
some improved mode of operation in his pur- 
suits ? and yet how frequently it occurs that the 





delayed far beyond that period, and the editor and 
publisher thereby deprived of the reward of their 
labors, from the sheer neglect of those who ought 
to be reminded by the reception of each No., of 
their moral obligation to “ pay the printer.”—.Amer- 
ican Farmer. 


Many a farm when fresh, has been rendered 
sterile and unproductive in a few years, by skim- 
ming the surface. Deep ploughing brings up la- 
tent animal and vegetable particles favorable to 
the growth of plants, renders the soil loose and fria- 
ble, and above all, prevents the ground from wash- 
ing. Hilly land should always be ploughed ina 
circular direction, and if at the same time it is bro- 


| ken deep, it is rarely the case that hills will not 


retain all the rain that falls upon them. —4gricultu- 
rist. 


Product of the Monument Fair.—We are autho- 
|rized by the Treasurer of the late Monument Fair, 
to say that sufficient progress has been made in the 
settlement of the various accounts to authorize the 
belief that the net proceeds will not fall short of 
twentyfive thousand dollars.— Boston Courier. 
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GRAND DAHLI A EXHIBITION. 


The exhibition of Dahlias by the cultivators of 
this splendid flower, took place at the Horticultural 
Society’s rooms on Wednesday, 23d inst. and clos- 
ed on Saturday evening at 6 o’clock. 

The flowers entered for premium were nume- 
rous, of beautiful form, and of all the various col- 
ors. 

The principal contributors were Col. Wilder, J. 
J. Low, J. Stickney, Hovey & Co., Breck & Co., 
D. Haggerston, J. T. Buckingham, P. G. Seabury 
(of New Bedford,) Jno. A. Kenrick, Win. Kenrick, 
D. McIntire, F. W. Macondray, S. Sweetser, Wm. 
Bacon, W. Meller, W. E. Carter, P. Barnes, Messrs 
Winship, H. W. Dutton and Samuel Walker. 

The following are the prizes awarded by the 
Committees, viz: 
the best six dissimilar blooms, 815. 


A gratuity of 85 to J. J. Low for the 2d best sin- 
gle bloom, called the Springfield Major (?) 
nbove three prizes were open to all cultivators. 
Division A. Open to all cultivators of more 
than two hundred plants, in classes, viz: Class 1 


For the best twentyfour dissimilar blooms, a prine | 


of $8, Col. Wilder; 


Class 2. For the best twelve dissimilar blooms, a 
prize of $6, J. Stickney ; for the second best twelve 


dissimilar blooms, a prize of $4, Hovey & Co.—| 
For the best six dissimilar blooms, a} 
erston; for the second best | 


Class 3. 
prize of $4, D. Hagg 
dissimilar blooms, a prize of $2, John A. Kenrick. 

Division B. Opento all cultivators of less than 
two hundred plants, in classes, viz: Class 1. For 
the best twentyfour dissimilar blooms, a prize of 
$8, D. McIntire. Class 2. For the best twelve 
dissimilar blooms, a prize of $6, S. Walker; for 
the second best twelve dissimilar blooms, a prize of 
$4, S. Sweetser. Class 3. For the best six dis- 
similar blooms, a prize of $4, W. Meller; for the 
second best dissimilar blooms, a prize of $2, W. E. 
Carter. 

The six premium blooms from Col. Wilder were, 
Primrose, Dodd’s Mary, Marshal Soult, Rose Su- 
perior, Lady Bathurst, Suffolk Hero. 

The best specimen bloom by Col. 
Primrose. 

The second best bloom by J. J. Low—Spring- 
field Major. 

Twentyfour blooms by Col. Wilder, viz: Lady 
Bathurst ; Marshal Soult; Suffolk Hero; Glory of 
Plymouth ; Healey’s Penelope; Topaz; Castandi ; 
Harwood’s Defiance; Rival Sussex; Standford’s 
Contender; Dodd’s Mary; Ne plus ultra; Eva; 
C. Liverpool; D. Glory; Ovid; Sp. Rival; Lord 
Byron; Rosetta; Striata ; Dennisii; Sir H. Flet- 
cher; Stone’s Yellow Perfection; Mrs Rushton. 


Twentyfour blooms by J. J. Low, viz: Spring- 
field Major; Suffolk Hero; Purple Perfection; 


Lady Dartmouth ; Countess of Mansfield; War- 
minster Rival ; Sunbury Hero; Blandina; Grand 
Purple; Queen of Scots; Sir H. Fletcher; Maria 
Edgeworth; Horsham Rival; Marshal Soult; Li- 
lac Perfection ; Exquisiter; Sulphurea Elegans ; 
Mrs Rushton; Striata; Triumphant; Red Rover ; 
Rival Sussex ; Unique; Napoleon. 

’ Twelve blooms by J. Stickney, viz: Lewisham 
Rival; Castandi; Ansel’s Unique; Fire Ball; Vir- 
gin Queen ; Eva; Striata Formosissima; Marshal 
Soult: Clark’s Julia; Standford’s Contender; Sul- 
phurea Elegans; Essex Rival. 

. Washing- 


Twelve blooms by Hovey & Co., viz: 


Premier prize to Col. Wilder, for tra 
For the best | 
Dahlia, of any color,a prize of $5 to Col. Wilder. | 


The | 


for the second best twenty- | 
four dissimilar blooms, a prize of $6, J. J. Low.— | 


W ilder— 


ton; Sulphurea Elegans ; binieiiiiie's Cc snide | 

Hero; Blandina; Royal Standard ; Reliance ; Ma- 

donna; Zeno; Unique; Horticulturist; Duchess 

of Richmond. 

Six blooms by D. Haggerston, viz: Suffolk He- 
Beauty of the North ; Mary Queen of Scots ; 








} 
| TO ; 


Perfection ; Fowler’s Queen Victoria; Sulphurea | 


| Elegans. ' 
| Six blooms by Jno. A. Kenrick, viz; Beauty of | 
Bedford; Unique ; Dodd’s Mary ; Napoleon; Ari- | 
el; Dennisii. 

| Twentyfour blooms by D. McIntire, viz: Castan- 
di; Hope; Miss A. Broadwood; Lady Bathurst ; 
'Lord Liverpool; Marshal Soult; Suffolk Hero; 


| Fire Ball ; Striata formossisima ; Medona; 
| tess of Liverpool; Sir Robert Peel; 
; Splendissimo; Clark’s Julia: Bowman’s Pre- 
mier; Bontishall; Eva; Unique; Coronation; Ri- 
val Sussex ; Middlesex Rival; Rienzi; Lord In- 


| justry. 

Twelve blooms by S. Walker, viz: Horsham | 
Rival ; Sulphurea Elegans ; Fowler's Queen Vic- | 
| tori ; ‘Princess Victoria; Gem: Eva; Napoleon ; 
Suffolk Hero; Duchess of Richmond; Ne plus 
Ultra; Unique ; Bowling Green Rival. 
| Twelve blooms by S. Sweetser, viz; Summum | 


Princess Victoria ; Se- 
Unique; M. Edgeworth ; 


Bonum ; Cambridge Hero; 
| sostris; Mrs Rnshton; 
Countess of Mansfield ; 
Marshal Soult ; Quilled Perfection. 

Six blooms by William Meller, viz: Hope; La- 
dy Dartmouth ; Quilled Perfection ; Ne plus Ultra ; 
Conntess of Torrington; Countess of Mansfield. 

Six blooms by William E. Carter, viz: Chand- 
ler’s Magnificent; Mrs Rushton ; Lady Milton; 
Eva ; Golden Sovereign ; Dodd’s Mary. 


The judges appointed to award the premiums on 
German Asters and other annuals, give the prizes 
on Asters, viz: 

The first prize of $5 to Hovey & Co.: 
cond of $3 to J. J. Low. 

Annuals.—The first prize of &3to J. Breck & 
Co.: the second of $2 to Hovey & Co. 

Per order, 
S. WALKER, Chairman. 


the sec- 


Sept. 25th, 1840. 





FINE NATIVE GRAPES. 


We acknowledge the receipt of a box of fine na- 
tive grapes from Mr Elias Holden, of Danvers.— 
We are partial to our native grapes, and think there 
are some varieties fully equal to the Isabella, and 
more sure of ripening. If they are not to be com- 
pared with the delicious foreign grapes of our green 
houses, they are better than none. The best vari- 
eties should be transferred to the garden and cul- 
tivated, until we can get a better sort, which we 
think may yet be done by planting the seeds of 
the best sorts, and then again from the seeds of 
these. Ina few generations of plants, there is no 
doubt our own grapes may be very much improved, 
and perhaps made equal to any foreign variety.— 
Why should there not be the same chance of get- 
ting good varieties from the wilding grape as from 
the wild apple or pear? It will be a very impor- 
tant acquisition to obtain a hardy early variety of 
grape, which will flourish without protection and 
at the same time give fruit destitute of the acid, 
foxy taste of our wild varieties. That this may be 
done, we have no doubt, if we may reason from 
what has been done with every other species of 
fruit and flowers, where the experiment has been 





Coun- | 
Ne plus UI-| 


Rienzi; Striata formoss. ; | 


—<, ———— ——- 


pores To the horticulturist who has leisure, it 
| would be an interesting experiment, and should a 
| whole lifetime be spent in obtaining the desired ob- 
| ject, it would be an ample remuneration, in’ thus 
| giving to his country this additional luxury to the 
J. B. 


dessert. 


GRAPES 
| It is believed that there are native grapes in our 
| fielda and woods, fully equa! to any of the Europe- 


} 


jan table or wine grapes. Several individuals in 
| Boston, have been busy in making collections of 


them, and have been successful beyond their most 
Mr Boyden, of Foxbor- 
|ough, has discovered a native white grape in that 
| neighborhood, which is pronounced equal to the 
| European Sweetwater, and can only be distinguish- 
ed from it by a careful investigation. It will no 
| doubt improve by cultivation, and if productive will 
'be a valuable acquisition, as native grapes will need 
| no pruning, and no protection in the winter. We 
| found last year, among a quantity of the common 
| wild purple grape, a few of a kind fully equal to 
‘any of the European varieties, having a thin skin, 
| sweet, and free from the foxy taste so common to 
}our native grapes. We made diligent inquiry for 
| this vine, but were unable to procure it. If any 
| of our readers find any vines furnishing superior 
fruit, they will do well] to mark them now for trans- 
planting early next month. ‘The best kinds will 
command high prices when the good quality of the 
fruit becomes generally known.—,.Vewburyport 


Herald. 


/sanguine expectations, 





MANURE IS WEALTH. 

In our intercourse with some of the farmers re- 
siding within forty or fifty miles from New York, 
on Long Island, we have been surprised at the in- 
stances related to us of the profitableness of farm- 
ing. Some farmers, known to have labored and 
toiled hard, have continued yearly to fall in arrears 
until they have commenced buying manure. _ Fif- 
tysix cents are given per carmen load at the land- 
ing, for the apparently worthless dirt swept from 
the street. This applied at the rate of twenty loads 
produces wealth, The very farmers who could 
not obtain a living by using only manure made on 
their farms, have in a very few years, not only 
freed their farms from incumbrances, but purchas- 
ed others in addition, and are now, from the yearly 
profits of their farm, putting money out at interest. 
If then it is found so profitable to buy manure, and 
| be at the various expenses attending the carting, 
| how very important is it to give special attention 
to increasing the quantity and improving the quali- 
ty of that made on the farm. There is no question 
but that almost every farmer can double the quan- 
tity of his domestic or yard manure, without scarce- 
ly any additional expense. It is thought too, that 
at least fifty per cent. of the nutritive properties of 
yard manure are lost by drenching of rains, exces- 
sive fermentations, and injurious application to 
soil. The more we consider this subject the great- 
er does it become in importance, and justly regar- 
ded as the primary object in farming.—.V. Y. Far- 
| mer. 





The army worm must , be a > foal formidable 
scourge to the planter at the South. It is said to 
sweep off one hundred acres in a night, leaving 
neither leaves nor bolls of cotton on the stalk.— 
| There is no possible way of arresting the legion, 
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From the Albany Cultivator, 'to $600 per acre for cultivation, the price of good 


farming lands in Europe. The system may be ap- 
plicable and advantageous to this country, and it is 
Gentlemen—In a recent tour of considerable ex. uch to be wished that some wealthy and patriotic 
tent and variety, in the eastern section of our coun- individual would institute a series of scientific and 
try, | have met with many things to gratify the practical experiments on this subject, and conmu- 
friends of agricultural improvement, Through the | nicate the result, and it is possible it might be 
whole length and breadth of this favored land, the | found, after all the expense, the capital would be 
constant operations of industry, under the guidance | more judiciously invested than it expended in addi- 
of intelligence and taste, are clearly discernible, i tional land, to be cultivated in our hurried and im- 
The rugged forests are every where disappearing, | perfect manner. If once, however, but generally 
and their places supplied with green pastures, lux- adopted, our whole career of border extension and 
uriant meadows, or abundant crops; or if wood. colonization must be abandoned, and the constant- 
lands are still retained, the new growth of selected | ly expanding wave of emigration must contract and 
trees shoot up with a grace and beauty seldom spend its refluent force centreward again, for we 
found in the dense and matted masses of our na-| have run around land enough on this continent al- 
tive wilds. The log cabin gives place to the | ready, to sustain, with proper cultivation, a nation 
handsome cottage, and the slight, frail tenement of | Of untold millions. Can our national taste for ad- 
the pioneer, to the substantial farm-house or more venture and western emigration be checked and 
elegant mansion of the wealthy husbandman. Nor turned into the more sober and perhaps rational 
does the career of improvement stop with the more Pursuits of a highly cultivated husbandry ? We 
convenient and accessible portions of the soil; ev- | think not: a truce then to underdraining with us, 
ery where nature is pursued in her remotest haunts, | for without the countless hordes that are yearly mi- 
and every where subdued ; and from the self-sus- | srating westward, like the locusts of Egypt, we 
tained luxuriant bottoms to the verdure-clad sum- | ©4"not pursue it to any extent. 
mits of the loftiest hills, the untiring energy of our| There is much, however, we can do in this mat- 
Anglo-Saxon race is throughout conspicuous. ‘The | ter, and at a trifling expenditure of manual labor. 
highways are made better and more direct, and the | And here I will mention one mode of underdrain- 


NOTES OF A TOUR, 


lightning paths, with their fierce engines glaring | 


like meteors through the sky, convey the traveller 
from point to point with such rapidity, as to leave 
him all his time for his favorite pursuits or obser- 
vations, requiring scarcely an appreciable portion 
of it for locomotion. 


DRAINING, 


One feature of recent improvement was peculiar- 
ly gratifying, and in it I thought I perceived the 
influence of what is too often sneeringly called 
book farming—a term, 1 veuture to say, that was 
never sincerely used, but where stupidity or stub- 
bornness reigned supreme. To a considerable ex- 
tent, ditching and draining low lands has been 
practiced, and in every case with entire success. 
Land that before yielded scarcely a handful of 


coarse herbage during the season, by the expendi- | 


ture of a few dollars in ditching and putting it into 


a state of cultivation, has been made worth 50 to | 
$150 peracre ; for almost invariably the low swamp | 


lands, when freed from water, are vastly the most 
productive. Much controversy exists as to the 
mode of draining best suited to our country, and 
the question yet remains unsettled. It is undoubt- 
edly proper that the plan should vary with the sit- 
uation of the land. 

It would seem, ona hasty view of the subject, 
that the labored efforts of some well disposed per- 
sons to introduce the expensive modes adopted in 
Europe into our own country, are as inappropriate 
as if the attempt were made to introduce the para- 
phernalia of royalty or a church establishment into 
our republican institutions. Their system is  thor- 
ough underdraining, principally with tiles or loose 
stones, placed at a sufficient depth to allow a coat- 
ing of sot] deep enough for all the operations of 
huisbandry to be carried on as if no drains existed ; 
and this is undoubtedly the perfection of draining ; 
but the expense of this in our country would be 
from 50 to $150 per acre; an outlay so excessive 
that we apprehend for half a century to come, it 
cannot be practiced here unless in the neighbor- 
hood of large cities, where land is worth from 300 


ing, probably of Yankee invention, as [ have never 
seen a description of it. It is performed in heavy 
clay lands, where ditches are most required, by ex- 
cavating a trench, say of 12 inches wide, with per- 
pendicular and parallel sides, to the depth of 12 
inches ; or if it is contemplating using a subsoil 
plough, to the depth of 16 inches, then from the 
centre of the bottom a sub-ditch is excavated, of 5 
to 6 inches square. The sod taken off the entire 
width from the top is then inverted and placed at 
the bottom of the upper ditch, and becomes a dura- 
ble cover when filled to the top, thus doing away 
with the large expense of tiles or stones. 


Our system must essentially combine economy 
with utility, and this can be effected toa very 
| great extent in surface drains. ‘These should ex- 
|ist wherever water remains on the ground after 
rains, or when it is too much saturated with springs 
in the vicinity. No stagnant water should ever be 
allowed in a civilized country, for besides its effec- 

tual hostility to all useful vegetation, it poisons the 
| atmosphere and becomes the prolific source of half 
;our diseases and deaths. Ifasystematic course be 
/pursued in all the operations of the farm, much 
| draining may be effected with scarcely any addi- 
/tional trouble and expense. For instance, all clay 
!and flat Jands should be ploughed into narrow rid- 
| ges, and every successive ploughing should be di- 
{rected to make the more elevated portions higher, 
‘and the depressed ones still lower, always preserv- 
‘ing an outlet, that the water accumulated in the 
last shall be carried off freely, and by this means 
\the whole surface becomes a succession of surface 
| drains without the expenditure of a day’s labor to 
fan acre. In many instances, however, main ditch 

les will require to be cut fora considerable dis- 
tance, to get sufficient depth and slope to carry off 
the water rapidly, and when the principal drain is 
made, the tributaries can be completed at a trifling 
expense, either with the plough and hoe or the 
spade. ‘To illustrate my meaning, I will describe 
the manner of draining a piece of land [ recently 
adopted. The lot consists of a stiff clay, running 
back from the Niagara river, with a gradual ascent 








' of not more than five or six feet for a mile. It is 
| traversed through the whole distance with irregular 
| undulations, but the ridges almost universally run- 
ning parallel with the river, At right angles with 
|the river and across these, I run a ditch four feet 
wide at the top, two feet at the bottom, and from 
one to three and a half feet deep, so as to preserve 
a uniform descent on the bottom, thns cutting trans- 
versely all these longitudinal ponds, for they were 
nothing else in ordinary wet seasons, and a little 
additional work with the spade or plough, effectu- 
ally carries off all the surface water. The whole 
expense of this does not exceed one do]lar per acre. 
Now let us see the profits of this operation. If 
this land be worth $60 per acre, to cultivate in its 
original condition, and much of it has been sold at 
higher prices, and one fourth of it was covered 
with water, which was generally the case to a suf- 
ficient extent to prevent the growth of nutritious 
vegetation—by expending one dollar I increase the 
productive land by the addition of another third to 
the original ammount, which is equivalent to increas- 
ing the value of the investment one third of $60, 
which gives me $20 gain for one expended. 

I have seen an acre of marsh grown up with 
rushes and cat tails, that could be drained by one 
man’s labor in two hours, and when done, it would 
be worth any two acres on the farm, and yet to this 
moment it has not got into the brain of the owner 
or a dozen of his intellectual predecessors, that this 
could or ought to be done; and it may have been 
the cause of half the diseases in the neighborhood 
for two centuries! These men have never been 
troubled with book farming—nor did they ever take 
the Cultivator: from sucha noddles, and such only, 
are we ever to look for hostility to either. 


CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE. 

In stock, I was glad to notice considerable im- 
provement. Through New England there seems 
to be little difference in their herds for the last 20 
years, except in the gradual improvement of thoir 
native cattle. And it is possible, afterall, that our 
Yankee kindred may be mainly right as to breed. 
The accidental circumstance of the port for the 
embarkation of our pilgrim forefathers to their fu- 
ture varied and picturesque abode, happily afforded 
them a convenient source of supply froin the herds 
of fine Devons that abound in the neighborhood of 
Plymouth, (England) and from them, with more or 
less admixture, have descended the present exten- 
sive herds of the eastern States. ‘!hese animals, 
though habituated to a warm climate, which was 
but a temporary inconvenience, are entirely suited 
to the character of the country they were destined 
to inhabit: their smaller body, longer and sinewy 
legs, and especially their great susceptibility of 
taking on flesh, rendered them easy and_ profitable 
feeders, and their extreme richness of milk, superi- 
or working and excellence of beef, has justly made 
them a favorite breed to the present day. ‘They 
do not give the extent of product on the same num- 
ber of legs as the Short Horn, the Herefords, and 
some others; but if they yield as much or more 
for the quantity of attention and feed consumed, 
they answer all the ends-required by the intelli- 
gent herdsman. ‘the native cattle have, to a slight 


extent, been crossed with new importation of De- 
qons, improved Short Horns and Ayrshires, but this 
has only been done to a limited degree, and with 
great carelessness ; for on personal inquiry I have 
found that some of the most intelligent and liberal 
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minded citizens, hitherto instrumental in procuring 
these animals from abroad, have not now a single | 
pure blooded animal in their herds. There is the | 
grand fault with our Yankee breeders, the total | 
neglect of pedigree and purity of blood, for unfor- | 
tunately their ancestors, in abjuring a hereditary | 
nobility and the rights of primogeniture, carried | 
their reform from the biped to the quadruped, and | 
made genuine democrats of the whole race. 

The principle of placing every man on his own | 
merits, is undoubtedly a good one, though it 
be controverting the authority of an omniscient | 
providence to deny that the son of wise and virtu- 
ous parentage, is not more to be relied on, other | 
things being equal, than the child of ignorance and | 
sin; but in the animal economy there is none of 
that human dependence on ancestry, for no truth 
has been more fully established as a general rule, 
than that like produces like.” We must, then, in 
accordance with this principle, look for capacity in 
producing good animals, not only to what the indi- 
vidual under consideration is in itself, but also to 
what its ancestry has been on both sides for gene- 
rations, as characters they faintly exhibited, or 
scarcely discernible in an individual, may, from its 
long inheritance be so grafted with the constitu- 
tion, as to be reproduced in successive generations 
to a great degree. 

In swine a considerable improvement has taken 
place, so far as a cursory view would enable me to 
judge: their legs and snouts have been shortened ; 
their ears set up and trimmed off; their backs be- 
come broader, and a portion of their bristles put on 
the other side of their skin and converted into good 
pork, and the toute ensemble of the grunting tribe 
has been very perceptibly bettered. And this im- 
provement, so far as my observation extended, has 
invariably been the result of the infusion of a large 
portion of the Berkshire or China blood. This ori- 
gin was generally sufficiently obvious at the first 
glance, but in one instance where very fine pigs 
were shown me, with a long body, broad back, and 
sustained through the whole length, and terminat- 
ing ina finely rounded ham ; thin hair and no bris- | 
tles; large of their age and kind feeders, yet | 
entirely white, | was struck with the perfection of | 
their form, and thought if rivals were to be found | 
for the Berkshires, they were then before me ; but | 
looking a little farther on the same premises, I saw 
a fine, pure Berkshire sow, which on inquiry, prov- | 
ed to be the dam of the perfect pigs; the mystery 
was at once solved; they had embodied all their | 
superiority from the female ancestry. There was | 
another superior lot of pigs | saw at the Worcester | 
hospital, produced from successive crosses of the 
China on the Bedford, which the intelligent head | 
of that well conducted and magnificent establish- | 
ment informed me, with ordinary keep, usually 
gained one pound per day for the first twelve | 
months, at which age they are slaughtered. ‘Their | 
great size they get from the Bedford, and thsie| 
great thrift from the China. ‘The truth is, that the | 
Berkshire and the China are the perfection of the 
hog kind; and these perfections have been 80 | 

| 
| 











thoroughly bred into them for successive genera- | 
tions, that they impart a much larger share of im- 
provement in a cross than any other, and perpetu- | 
ate it through a remote posterity. 

But on the subject of stock, as that of drains, it | 
is too generally the case that our farmers are “ pen- | 
ny wise and pound foolish ;” they object to the 


} 
| 


first cost, when in both instances they would fre- 
quently be repaid the first year, and have their in- 


vestinent left as capital, yielding a large income 
annually thereafter. It is to be hoped the prevail- 
ing spirit of the age, whose every aspiration is on. 
ward, onward, will not fail to inspire them with a 
just appreciation of their true interests. 

Very respectfully, yours, 


Buffalo, N. Y. R. L. ALLEN. 








THE DURHAM COW « BLOSSOM.” 
Observing in the Pennsylvania Inquirer a short 


May | time since, a statement of Mr J. Gowen’s celebra-| 


ted cow Dairy Maid’s yield of milk for one week, 
which he states is “unprecedented, being on an 
average rather over 33 1-2 quarts per day,” I con- 


cluded to try my cow Blossom, a statement of whose | 
milking for one week you will find below, and by|lbs.; making 134 Ibs. 





W ATERMELONS. 

If the facts connected with the culture and pro- 
duct of in this town, 
season, could be collected, we believe it would as- 
tonish the reader. On the sand plain, a little east 
of Mr Henry S ern’s house, on land not. suflicient, 
it was supposed, to bring white beans to maturity, 
Mr John M. Hendrick has a watermelon patch of 
between five and six acres, comprising about 2000 
hills. He only manured the ground in the hill. 
It is about three weeks since he began to pick them, 
yet there are great quantities still unripe, and the 
|vines are in blossom. ‘The yield is almost incredi- 
| ble. were raised five melons, two 
27 lbs. each, and one of 16 
On the 28th inst., he pick- 


watermelons the present 


From two seeds 
, of 32 Ibs. each, two of 


which you will perceive she averaged for the week | ed about seven tons. The whole yield of the patch 


over 35 quarts per day, and yielded 13 1-4 pounds | he thinks will average 75 |bs. to the hill. 
Not having a spring house | 


of well worked butter. 
we are obliged to keep our milk in a cellar, which 
at this season of the year every one acquainted 
with the process of butter making knows would be 
unfavorable for a large yield. My dairy maid is 
firm in the belief tiat at a cooler season, or with a 
spring-house, the cream she had from Blossom for 
the week would have yielded 15 or 16 lbs. of but- 
ter. 

Uncommon as this produce may be, | do not con- 
sider it more so than the fact of her having never | 
been dry since she bad her first calf, more than 
two years ago, and in the space of 25 months has 
produced five living calves, viz: on the Sth of A- 
pril, 1838, she had her first calf (Delaware) ; on the 
4th of July, 1839, she had twins (Liberty and Inde- 
pendence); and on the 16th of May, 1840, she had 
twins again (Romeo and Juliet); and I think I can 
safely say that during the whole of that time she 
has averaged full 20 quarts per day: she gave 25 
quarts per day with her first calf, and made nearly 
12 lbs. of butter per week. 

As I consider it an injury both to the cow and 
calf to milk up to calving, we tried both last year 
and this to get her dry a few weeks before the time, 
but found it impossible, although we kept her off 
f grass for some cays. 

As you may suppose, such constant milking 
keeps her very much reduced: if she could be got 
dry for a time, so as to gain flesh, [ think her yield 
would be much greater, but I am satisfied with it 


0 


He has 
|picked a number which weighed from 30 to 40 Ibs. 


j and he had one which weighed over 40 lbs. That 


the melons are of prime quality, we bave had op- 
portunity toknow. Mr Hendrick has sold as fast 
as they became ripe. He has a log cabin on the 
field, where parties can enjoy a feast of the fruit. 
Mr Lombard and Mr Dart, at the south end of the 
town, have also raised large quantities—but we 
are not possessed of any facts in relation to them. 
—Spring field Republican. 


PERIOD OF GESTATION IN COWS. 

One of the most satisfactory experiments relat- 
ing to the subject on record, is the one made by 
Earl Spencer, and the particulars of which are giv- 
en in the second number of the English Agricultu- 
ral Society’s Journal. 

‘The table given contains the results in the cas: 
of seven hundred and sixtyfoar cows, and the fol 
lowing statements abridged from the paper, will 
exhibit some of the most important of the details : 
y First. It appears that the period of gestation va- 
ried from 220 days to 313 days; or no less than 90 
days. Lord Spencer was, however, unable to rear 
any calves produced under 242 days. All under 
| 260 days and over 300, he thinks are decidedly pre- 
mature, or irregular. 

Second. As 314 cows calved before the 284th 
day, and 310 after the 285th day, the average pe- 
riod of gestation must be considered as between 
284 and 285 days ; although the time stated in the 





for the present, and until [ see it beaten; when 


; that is done I will try again, for the credit of little | 


Delaware. 

Blossom is a thorough-bred Short-Horned Dur- 
ham, roan color, calved in 1835, bred by Charles 
Henry Hall, Esq., of New York, of whom I pur- 
chased her when two years old; she was got by 
Fox’s Regent, dain the imported cow Leonora, (a 
great milker) by a son of Lancaster, &c. 

Very respectfully, SAM’L CANBY. 

Woodside, June 20, 1840. 


Blossom’s Yield of Milk for one Week. 


MORN. NOON. EVE’G. TOTAL. 
June 13, 12 quarts. 11} 1} J4g 
“« 14, 12} 11} Il 343 
« I, 12 11 Ws 35 
16, 12 124 i! 36 
“47, 12} 114 il 35 
18, 13 12 11} 364 
19, 134 114 11 36 
Total, 2474 


Being on average over 35 quarts per day.—Dela- 
ware Jour. 


work on cattle by the London Society, states it at 
| 270 days. 
| Third. It appears, that omitting those consider- 
'ed as premature or irregular, the cows whose peri- 
| od of gestation did not exceed 286 days, produced 
233 cow calves, and of bull calves 234; while 
| from those whose period exceeded 286 days, the 
}cow calves were only 90, and the number of bull 
| calves was 152, This certainly gives some support 
}to the opinion so prevalent among farmers, that 
when a cow exceeds the usual time, the produce 
j} will be a bull calf. 
| Fourth. There were 7 cases of twin cow calves ; 
|5 cases of twin bull calves; and 11 cases of twin 
/cow and bull calves. Earl Spencer has never had 
/a case in which the sexes were different, in which 
| the heifer was a breeding one; they have uniformly 
| been what are termed free martins. The cattle 
| of which the above record has been kept, are the 
| pure improved Short Horn Breed, and one of the 
| finest herds in Great Britain.—Albany Cult. 
aati 

Treat your brutes like men. 
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BANKS AND THE CREDIT SYSTEM. 
Having spoken of the apuses of banks, we now pro- 
ceed to say something of the abuses of credit. 
a most important element in every commercial commu- 
It is difficult to see how the business of life can 
Where the arts of life have 


nity. 
be carried on without it. 


made any progress, the division of labor is not only con- 


venient but essential; and it will become more com.- | 


plete in proportion as society becomes more civilized 
Henee the 


serving each other; and of one man’s being able to com- 


and improved, necessity we are under 


mand the services of others. 


of life in the arts and in all business concerns, require 


time for their accomplishment. We apply the labor and 
must wait the return. Every voyage must be consider- 
ed asasystem of credit. Every agricultural operation 


is, in a certain sense, an operation of credit. We invest 


our money and our labor with a view to a return al! 


But then it is obvious that the capi- 
return. 


some future day. 
tal or labor must be invested or there can be no 
No man expects a harvest without sowing the seed. 

In business life, as we have said, credit is indispen- 
sable. 
ment, of success, of wealth ; without which the poor 
man would with extreme difficulty rise above his pover- 


It is power—the power of action, of improve- 


ty; and unless we abolish all the present relations of 
property, would find the road to wealth and even to 
subsistence toilsome and discouraging. A young man 
with a disposition to labor and habits of industry, hav- 
ing acquired a trade, comes of age without a dollar. 
He wants a shop, tools, materials for his work, and sub- 
sistence until he can manufacture the articles of his 
trade, so as to obtuin a return for his labor; and these 
he must obtain on credit, or he cannot obtain them at 
all. Anenterprising young man, devoted to agricul- 
ture, wishes to obtain a farm. He must have imple- 
ments, seed, manure, and stock. Now if all these are io 
be paid for before he can obtain them, in most parts of 
our country his case would be, if not hopeless, extreme- 
ly discouraging. But if he can obtain such an establish- 
ment upon a reasonable credit, kis industry and good 
management, stimulated by this very debt, will in due 
time enable him to become the freehold possessor of the 
farm. So likewise in aliunost every branch of business, 
men require other capital than their labor to render that 
labor effectual 

We might illustrate this subject much more fully, but 
the value and utility of a weil regulated credit are too 
obvious. 
community and especially toa young community, to 
have an accumulation of capital of which to avail them- 
selves for use, for production, for improvement; and it 
would be the same as if it did not exist, if the possessors 
of this surplus accumulation were in any respect forbid- 
den or prevented from using or loaning it. We are 
much in the habit of looking upon a creditor, a capital- 
ist, a lender of money with disrespeet or hostility. But 
why should it be su ? 
poses of oppression, if he violates the law by the exac- 
tion of enormous or usurious interest, if he takes severe 
or cruel advantage of the necessities of the distressed, 


he may justly be blamed and condemned. But if, on 


Credit is | 


of | 


Many of the operations | 


It is an immense advantage to any business | 


li he abuses his power to pur- 


Rr Peer he 
| tion of foreign capital into the country and the conse- 


| quent amonnt of interest money we are obliged to pay 
for it 
| ment for the use of this capital. 


No honest man can for a moment object to pay- 
The borrowing is of 
| our own choice, and every reflecting mind must per- 
| ceive of what vreat advantage, under proper use and 
| management, it may be made to our young and grow- 
ing country. 
| Of the abuses, or we may say, the bad uses of credit, 
| we shall say little. [tis a great error to suppose that 
| we cannot have too much credit or too much capital. 
| We have always too much when we have more than 
we can apply to legitimate and useful purposes; and 
| are thus tempted to undertake hazardous and extrava- 
gant enterprises and speculations. We have had some 
lessens on this subject which ought not to be forgotten. 
| In 1836, when the country was deluged with bank is- 
sues, individuals instead of making application for loans 
were importuned to borrow ; and we lave been credi- 


bly informed that such was the eagerness of some banks 


(since of course defunct) to loan their money, that their 


notes were left at grocer’s stores in some parts of the 
city, in order to find customers. Indeed, it waz the ob- 
| ject of the banks, as far as possible, to extend their is- 


sues, and this of course induced them to discount far 
beyond the limits of safety ; and the natural consequence 
was loss and ruin, often to both parties, the borrowers 
The loss and rum however, in many 
Such banks 


and the lenders. 
cases to these parties were merely nominal. 
having been established without actual capital, and the 
borrowers being in general equally destitute, by the 
failure of the banks or of the/r enterprises, they were in 
no worse condition than when they began their opera- 
tions; but the loss fell upon those who held the bills, 
who had received them for other property, or for their 
labor ; and upon them it operated as a serious fraud. 

| Two great evils come from a redundance of borrowed 
keapital in the conmunity, or in other words, from too 
‘great facilities and an excess of credit. The evils are 
not limited to two; but we shall on this occasion point 
only to two asthe most prominent. ‘The first is the 
There is adelusion liable to creep 





waste of money. 
upon and obscure the strongest minds; and that is the 
belief that borrowed money is our own. We spend it 
therefore, as if it were not to be returned; upon our 
own accommodation, upon dress, furniture, matters otf 
mere ornament and embellishment, in pleasure and lux- 
ury. it We throw it 
overboard and cannot fish it up again. 


never returned. 
We 


times bring the fragments to the surface; but it serves 


In this case is 


may some- 


only to demonstrate the irretrievableness cof our loss. It 
is like water spilt upon the ground. But pay day never 
drops out of the calendar, [It comes round much sooner 
than we expect; and under these circumstances hun- 
dreds and thousands find themselves bankrupt. They 
have lost not only the borrowed money, but any other 
little property which they had when they contracted 





| the debt, has become now involved, and perhaps is in- 
| sufficient to liquidate it. 
| . . . . 

| tious case ; but cases with which our community a- 


We have portrayed no ficti- 
bounds. Credit, under such circumstances, proves a 
| bitter curse. 

| The second evil that springs from a redundancy of 
| borrowed capital or facilities of credit, is the offering of 
inducements to speculation and to enterprises of hazard. 


Speculation, in general, deserves no other name than 


| gambling. It is adventuring property upon contingen- 


the other hand, he is ready to loan his money for the | cies which human sagacity cannot foresee, nor human 
benefit of the community, and takes no improper ad- power control, If the event is certain, and just in pro- 
vantage, he is most justly entitled to a fair, certainly to | portion as it is certain, it ceases to be speculation. Un- 
a legal compensation for its use, and is to be regarded as | certainty appertains to every thing that is human. Ev- 
a benefactor to the eommunity. Nothing can be more ery voyage at sea, every spring sowing and jlanting is, 


absurd than the clamor oflen raised against the introduc- | in a certain degree, a specu.ation. But the hazards 
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here encountered are incidental to our nature and con- 
dition, and we cannot escape them. Speculation, prop- 
erly so ealled, is operating upon hazards, uncertainties, 
chances, con ingencies, which are not matters of any 
exact calculation; and which, though not always as uu- 
certain as the cast of a die, yet in general may be re- 
Into such risks 
men are always likely to be led, whenever they can 


garded as of equally doubtful result. 
find the means of engaging in them. The passion for 
adventure, springing from self conceit, and an almost 
mysterious confidence in our own success and good 
luck, finds easy admission into every bosom, and when 
enkindled and nourished burns with an almost unquench- 
able flame. Men in possession of money, which hae 
not been earned by labor, will tush into any hazard ; 
and the history of the years 1836 and '37 shows into 
what frenzy the mind of the whole community may be 
driven, under an extraordinary accession of the means 
Fortunes were made inaday. A fic- 
titious and exaggerated value was attached to every 


of indulgence. 
thing susceptible of traffic. The most extravagant en- 
terprises were entered upon; the most enormous Juxu- 
ries indulged in, until presently the reaction came in all 
its bitterness ; and the delirium tremens at last passed 
off, leaving the social body wasted, exhausted, and with 
difficulty capable of resuscitation, 

We have little more to add in this case ; but that lit- 


H.C. 


In our second number we stated that 


tle must wait a more convenient occasion. 


Correction. 
before a bank could go into operation, two thirds of the 
capital stock must be bona fide paid in, to remain as part 
of its capital or forthe use of the bink. Inthe situation 
in which the article was written, the laws of Massachu- 

This must be our apology 
instead of “ not less than one 


setts were not accessible. 
for stating ** two thirds 
half,’ which the law provides. We are always anxious 
to be precise and true ; but the error in this case does 
not affect the argument nor the principle. 
inal law incorporating the Massachusetts Bank, it is 
said, this is to be “ held assecurity against any demand 
which may be made against the bank.”’ In the general 
banking law of the State, itis provided that it shall re- 
main as part of the capital of the bank. H.C. 


” 


In the orig- 


CATTLE SHOWS AND FAIRS. 

The Cattle Shows at Pittsfield and Northampton are 
to be hekd on the 7th and 8th days of October. i he ad- 
dress at Pittsfield to be delivered by that eminent friend 
of horticultural and agricultural improvement, Henry 
A. S. Dearborn, Esq, of Roxbury. The address at 
Northampton has been expected from Hon. D. Webster. 

The Essex Agricultural Show takes place at George- 
town on the 30th of Sept. ‘The address will be given 
by Asahel Huntington, Exq., of Salem. 

The Worcester Agricultural Show takes place on the 
13th and 14th of October. The trial of plougtis is to be 
made on the 13th inst. under the supervision of a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. It is 
announced that one hundred dollars will be given as a 
premium forthe plough best suited to lay the furrow 
slice flat; and seventyfive dollars for the plough best 
adapted to lay the furrow slice at an oblique angle, or as 
itis commonly termed, lapping. The competition is 
open to the whole country. 

Two addresses are announced to be given at Worces- 
ter at the Cattle Show; one by Hon. Daniel Webster, 
of the U. 8. Senate, and one by Hon. Isaxe Hill, ex- 
Governor of New Hampshire. ‘ Speed the plough.” 
Worcester Cattle Shows have been always remarkable 
for their show of bipeds; and when two such Belgian 
giants in agriculture are to show what they can do in 
running a furrow or mowing a swarth, what farmer, 
who can be, will not find an irresistible attraction, to be 
present. 

The town agricultural Show and celebration of West- 
boro’ and its vicinity, under the auspices of some as de- 
voted friends to agricu!tural improvement as the State 
contains, will be holden on the 7th of October. Our 


friend Breck has consented to address them on the oc- 
casion; and therefore we promise, without meaning 
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that he shall hear of it, a box of ripe and delicious fruit 
crowned with a charming bouquet of flowers. 

The Windham County Agricultural Society, Conn., 
hold a Cattle Show at Norwich on the 8th inst. 

The Middesex Society’s Cattle Show and Fair will 
be holden at Concord, on the 7th of October. Mr Hoar. 
son of Hon. S. Hoar, is expected to deliver the addres: 

The Plymouth County Cattle Show and Fair will 
take place at Bridgewater, Oct. 7th. Rev. Mr Ward, 
of Abington, will deliver the address. 

We are not ina situation from authentic sources to 
complete our list. The Pawtucket,R I, New Haven, 
Conn., Keene, N. H. Societies all hold their anniversa- 
y shows the ensuing inonth. Our only regret is, that 
the coincidence of several of the appointments prevents 
our attendance at all within the State, and our accep- 
tance of invitations with which we have been honored 
from other States. 

The American Institute opens its magnificent display 
of manufactures and improvements in the mechanic arts 
the first week in October ; and it will be continued to 
the middle of the month. A ploughing match or trial of 
ploughs, and a show and sale of improved Short Horn 
cattle and sheep will take place at the same time, under 
the auspices of the public-spirited managers. 

Itis delightful to contemplate these appointments, | 
whose object and effect must be good and good only. It} 
will be particularly refreshing in this season of universal 
gatherings, to get rid at least for one or two days, of the 
shouts uf party fervor and the banners of political tri- 
umph; and to riot in the unstinted bounties of Divine 
Providence, without a single feeling but that of univer- 
sal good will, of emulation in which no malignity can | 
mingle ; and of religious gratitude that our lines are cast | 
in a spot than whieh the sun sheds its rays upon none 
more ‘avored or happier. H.C. 








> Want of space compels us to omit notices of the 
Horticultural exhibition and the Monument Fair. 





BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpay, Sept. 28, 1840. 
Reported forthe New Englond Fariner. 

At Market 675 Beef Cattle, 330 Stores, 3500 Sheep, 
and 1160 Swine. 

Prices.— Reef Cattle —A small advance was effected 
from last week. We quote First quality, $5 75 a $6 00. 
Second $5 25 a 85 50. Third quality, $4 00 a5 00. 

Stores.—Yearlings, $8 a $11. Two Year Old $14 
a Sls. Three Year Old, $22 a $28. 

Sheep —Salesquick. Lots $133 $1 50, $1 71, $2 00, 
$2 25, $2 50, and $2 75. 

Sirene —Lots to peddle were sold at 3and 3 1-4 for 
sows, and 4 and 4 1-4 for barrows A lot at 234 
and 3 3-4, and a lot extra at 3 3-8 and4 3-8. At retail 
from 4 to 5 1-2. 











FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
Gentlemen at a distance, wishing to purchase trees, are 
informed that we will select from the following nurseries 
Froit and Ornamental Trees. Plau's and Shrubs of every 
description that may be desired. and pay particular attention 
to their packing, and forward them to any part of the coun 
try, 
From Messrs Winships’, Brighton 
William Kenrick’s, Newton. 
John A. Kenrick’s, Do. 
S. & G. Hyde, Do. 
Samuel Pond, Cambridgeport. 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 
Robert Manning, Salem 
J. L. LF. Warren, Brighton. 
Breck & Co., Brighton. 
The present is the best time, to transplant all hardy trees 
and shrubs. 
Orders will be received for Plum, Pear and other Stocks, 
Hedge Plants, &c. 


FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 


We would inform our customers and friends that we are 
now receiving our supply of fresh Garden Seeds. most of 
which have been raised under our own inspection, from fine 
selected roots ; which we warrant to be of the purest quality 
of the growth of the present season. 

Agricultural Books. 

Agricultural Implements. 

Seed and Implement Catalogues sent to all applicants gra- 
tis, and all orders promptly attended to, 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
4w 


Boston, Sept. 29, 1840. 


The Lowell Journal, Worcester Spy, New Bedford Mercu- 
ry. Yeoman’s Gazette, Northampton Courier, Providence 
Journal, Norwich Aurora, Essex Banner, Springfield Repub- 
lican are requested to insert the above 4 times. 





IMPROVED VEGETABLE STEAMER, 





























Boston, Sept. 30, 1840. 2w 


WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
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— - | FROM 10 
j Appies, Winter, ‘ | barrell 150) 1 76 
7 Asnes, Pearl, per 1v0 ibs. . | 550 & 
} Pot, “ : 500 525 
Ui | Beana, wlute, Foreign, bushel 175 > 226 
A = : i - Domestic, 200 250 
vial } — Deer, mess, F ; . | barrel 14 00 14 5@ 
.” B Wl | Ned. +» . ° » 4 2 13 50 
, a iN | prime, | 10 00 
y Beeswax, white, pound 37 40 
Ail yellow, Ka 2s 29 
Bristies, American, Bat 3o 70 
Burver, shipping, ‘gee 12 18 
Wit dairy " is 26 
‘| Canp ies, mould, “ |; Is 14 

it} dip rel, E | 

Ht} ison _ al 
| | lh Cueerse, new milk, } pound | ; 8 
i i Ciper, | dozen’ 125, 150 

| th | : | barrel ; 
LL Boxe Manure, , : | bushel) } 32 
—— in casks, ie | aw 

ania PeaTuers, northern, geese, pound) 

= _— southern, geese, - ™ 37 46 

—————=== == | Frax. (American) . ‘ os 9| 12 
ae ercaeencenoelt ——<— Fisu, Cod, Grand Bank, . ° wo pod oo 
‘ P . ‘ ue 5 € 

Just received at the N. &. Agriculiural Warehouse and | saetaea Chaleur, i : « | 107] 125 
Seed Sture, Dr Warren's Patent Cylinder Vegetable Steamer, a ~ barrel {13 00 | 13 25 
for steaming all kinds of vegetables for Swine, Cattle, &c. in | , , ~~ ae “« 14075141 00 
large or small quantities. It can likewise ve used for family | No. 3" ‘ “ 600! 626 
purposes. _ = \lewives, dry salted. No. 1. “ 

A, the pipe for filling the boiler with water. dalmen Me. t « 11700] 1800 
. a, Te of — off extra steam, in case the pres- | p>, sug. Genesee, cash. : “ 525! 6 37 
Sure shou.d get too ig lalti " = “ 6 62 675 

C, steam pipe passing from boiler to cask ent oe wee, . “ | 6 25 

D, pipe to supply the boiler with water from a eask or box Alexandra wharf, F “ 
which is to be placed mm such manner as to keep the boiler a - “ | 395 
bout two thirds full of water at all times, which answers as | yy, ,_ Indien fe fibibe “ 912! 325 
a complete self-regulator for supplying the boiler with water. | j,i. é Com, eta ent yellow, bushel] 64) 65 

The above cut is not a true representation of the boiler, as | southern flat, yellow, “ 59; 60 
it appears at least one half larger than it really is, in propor- | white ' “ 67| 58 
tion to the cask. The boiler is merely a small size cylinder | hve, northern, “ 65| 67 
stove, with the fire inside, and surrounded hy a sheet of wa- Barks ~ “ 
ter from which passes a steam pipe to the barrel or box, the | ty ER (prime) “ 26 40 
cask or box can be removed so as to discharge the vegeta: | southern “ 25! 28 
bles without any alteration of the boiler or steam pipe. Gewserenm. pr ton of 2000 Ibs. rough 18 00 19 00 

The steamer can be removed from place to place without do do do finished 28 00 | 30 06 
any difficulty. Wood or coal can be used, and a few cents | py othe . : : und) tO} owt 

| worth of either will steam a large quantity of vegetables, A | eases os De ; . . a 9} 1 
Aes é : southern and western, . 0 
number of them have been in operation, and found to give | Hav, best English, per ton 16 00 | 1600 
universal satisfaction. ° ata feats De al 10 50 

Farmers and others are invited to call at our Warehouse | Hops, ist quality, , pound 20! 2% 
and examine the articie, which they will find tobe a very 2d quality, “ 20 
neat and cheap apparatus for the purpose Price $12, and | Larp, Boston, © “ il 12 
with handles $13. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. southern, . , : “ 1 

No. 51 and 52 North Market street, Boston. | LEATHER, Philadelphia city tanpage, “ 26 28 

September 30. do. countre po. “ 23 26 

——_————— Baltimore city tannage, 6 22 26 
BRIDGEWATER CATTLE SHOW. _ do. — dry hides : -o = 

The Plymouth County Agricultural Society will hold its New York _ light, ' =i 21 29 
Anniversary for Cattle Show and Exhibition, at Bridgewater Boston, do. slaughter, rs ia 20 
on Wednesday, the 7th day of October next. The Trustees I Boston dry hides ait 75| ge 
will meet at the Acadeiny at 8 o'clock, A. M_ for transacting Spa sent Nev ditesinn a 20| a7 
business, and at 9 o’clock the members of the Society will | ° OLASS£e, a he sate ’ , rye 
assemble at the same place for the election of officers, &c, Sno " gieeie nates : e 100) 103 
After which they will proceed in order to the Dining Hall, Ort, Sperm, Winte ; rn a 110) 412 
at Holmes & Eaton’s Hotel, and from thence, after refresh- Whal nerf . . ; | 40 46 
ments, to the Rev. Mr Doggett’s Meeting House, where cao < yy on ae : . ea 
an Address will be delivered by the Rev. Mr Ward, of Abing Sleotte Has _ slit . te 95 | 
ton. Andee” $44 anit : | 

Immediately after the exercises in the Church, the Reports Poast pine ye ome per ton of 2200 Ibs. } 16 00 17 00 
of the several Committees will be made, and the premiums Poax, ¢ ee SNS ’ : verre] 16 00 
awarded. i eh ; . . . 

SO . . Mess ; . _ ; « 14560) 16 60 

The members of the Society will be furnished with Tick- Selene “ 1300) 1400 
ets for the Dinner, at the meeting for the choice of officers. = tend! Gras ' 4 00) 460 

The Academy Hall will be open for the reception of Man- | >*©°*: Apa . gece. hoa mushel 7u| Be 
ufactures, Articles of the Dairy, &c., the day previous to the owe paar aay é | 60 
exhibition; and all articles intended for premium must be Cc ela “ 200} 226 
presented before 9 o'clock on the day of Exhibition. on : : x . 225} 250 
{> The ereenitons for awarding oy mega are particu- Flax, . - , : “ 200} 260 
arly requested to he present at an early hour ted Clov orthe i3 14 

Perens | ABRAM WASHBURN 2d, Suen hea me ‘ ce 16 
Brid ’ “ —9r Commnittee of Arrangements. | Soap, American, Brown, . é “ 4 6 
ridgewater, Sept. is, 840. “ Castile, “ 12 13 
PREMIUM ON PLOUGUS eS r — 

‘ gs : : ie Peaz_es, Ist sort, ‘i ’ : pr M. ‘ 

The Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting | Weot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound) 45 48 
Agriculture, having stated, in their offer of premiums for the American, full blood, washed, “ 49 45 
best Floughs that notice would be given ef the time and do. 3-4ths do, “ 40 | 
place, at which the Committee would be ready to prove the do. 1-2 do. “6 35 38 
ploughs ; they do hereby give notice, that the Committee do. 1-4 and common, “ 35 ar 
will he prepared with land and oxen, and wil! attend to the £_- ( Pulled superfine, “ 42 46 
duties assigned them, at Worcester, on TUESDAY, the 13th =e o. 1, : * , “ 35; 840 
day of October next, at 10 o'clock, A. M. ts No.2, . s F i “ 23 26 

Per order : BENJ. GUILD, Sec’y. = =| No. 3, ; “ i8| 90 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

AN INSTRUCTIVE SKETCH. 
BY MRS SIGOUKNEY. 

It is the duty of mothers to sustain the reverses 
of fortune. Frequent and sudden as they have 
been to our country, it is important that young fe- 
males shou!d possess sume employment, by which 
they might obtain a livelihood in case they should 
be reduced to the necessity of supporting them- 
selves. When families are unexpectedly reduced 
from affluence to poverty, how pitiful and contemp- 





| ‘Yes, repliedthe father, ‘and you make jus 
such honey as the heart loves to feed on. 
Economy as well as industry was strictly ob- 
served—nothing was wasted. 
sary was purchased. 
| assistant teacher in a distinguished female semina- 
ry, and the second took her place as instructress to 


the family. 
‘ 


| (he little dwelling, which had always been kept 
| heat, they were soon able to beautify. 


Its con- 
| struction was improved, and the vines and flower- 
ing trees were replanted around it. The 


Nothing unneces- | 
The eldest daughter became | 


mer- | 


| FRUIT AND URNAMENTAL TREES, &c. 


Fruit Trees of all the different species—of the 

most celebrated kinds. These include Pears, 

{ Plums, Apples, Quinces, &c.—the trees of the 

Peach and Cherry, especially, are of the finest 

size, and in numbers abounding at this time, and 

of varieties unsurpassed. ‘The Catalogue of Fruit and 

| Ornamental ‘l'rees and Shrubs, Roses and Herbaceous Flow- 

| ering Plants, will be sent to all who apply; in that Cata- 

| logue many of the very best kinds of fruits, so far as proved, 
| are particularly designated by a star. 

| Also, Grape Vines, Raspberries, Strawberries, Goose 

| berries, and Mulberries for sill—Scotch Larch, Lindens, 

| Sycamores, Silver Firs, Willows, Elms — Honeysuckles, 

| Dahlias, splendid Pwonies, &c. &c Trees when so ordered, 

| will he securely packed for transportation to distant places, 


tible it is, to see the mother desponding or helpless |chant was happier under his woodbine covered | and all orders promptiy executed hy 


and permitting her daughters to embarrass those | porch, ina summer's evening, than he had been in | 


whom it is their duty to assist and cheer. 

“1 have lost my whole fortune,” said a merchant 
as he returned one evening to his home; ‘ we can 
no longer keep our carriage; we must leave this 
large house. Yesterday | was a rich man. To- 
day there is nothing [ can call my own.” 

“Dear husband,” said the wife, “we are still 
rich in each other and our children. Money may 
pass away, but God las given us a better treasure 
in those active hands and loving hearts.” 

«“ Dear father,” said the children, “do not look 
so sober. We will help you to get a living.” 

“ What can you do, poor thing ?” said he. 

«You shall see, you shall see,” answered seve- 
ral cheerful voices. ‘It is a pity if we have been 
to school for nothing. How can the father of eight 
children be poor, when we can work and make you 
rich again ?” 

«J shall help,’ said the youngest girl, hardly 
four years old. «I will not have any new things 
bought, and I shall sell my great doll.” 

The heart of the husband and father, which had 
sunk within his bosom like a stone, was lifted up. 
The sweet enthusiasm of the scene cheered him, 
and his nightly prayer was like a song of praise. 

He left his stately house: the servants were dis- 
missed: pietures and plate, rich carpets and furni- 
ture were sold, and she who had long been the mis- 
tress of the mansion, shed no tear. ‘Pay €very 
debt,’ said she, ‘let no one suffer through us, and 
we may yet be happy.’ 

He rented a neat cottage and a small piece of 
ground a few miles from the city, With the aid 
ofhis sons he cultivated vegetables for market. He 
viewed with delight and astonishment the economy 
of his wife, nurtured as she had been in wealth, and 
the efficiency which his daughters soon acquired 
under her training. 

The eldest one assisted her in the work of the 
household, and also assisted the younger children. 
Besides, they executed various works which they 
had Jearned as accomplishments, but which they 


found could be disposed of to advantage. They 
embroidered with taste some of the ornamental 


parts of female appare!, which were readily sold to 
a merchant in the city. 

They cultivated flowers, and sent bouquets to 
market in the cart that conveyed the vegetables: 
they executed plain needle work. [very one was 
at her post, busy and cheerful, The cottage was 
like a bee hive. 

‘] never enjoyed such health before,’ said the 
father, 

‘And I never was so happy before,’ said the 
mother. 

‘We never knew how many things we could do 
when we lived in the great house,’ said the chil- 
dren; ‘and we love each other a great deal better 
here. You call us your little bees,’ 


|the showy drawing room. 

| «Weare now thriving and prosperous,’ said he ; 
shall we now return to the city ? 

| ‘Oh no, no, was the unanimous reply. 

‘ Let us remain,’ said the wife, * where we have 
found health and contentment.’ 

‘Father, said the youngest, ‘all we children 
hope you are not agoing to be rich again; for then,’ 
she added, ‘ we little ones were shut up in the nur - 
sery, and did not see much of you or mother. Now 
we all live together, and sister, who loves us, teach- 
es us, and we learn to be industrious and useful. 


and did not work. 
man any more.’ 


To produce light by friction.—This may be done 
by rubbing two pieces of fine loaf sugar together 
in the dark ; but in a much greater degree by two 
pieces of silex or quartz. By this means one may 
distinguish the time by a watch ; but what is more 
surprising, the effect is produced equally strong, by 
rubbing the pieces of quartz together under water. 








For Sale 

A large quantity of superior European and 
American Ornamental Trees, well calculated 
for public places, or private grounds, with Fruit 
‘lrees embracing a great variety of the most ap- 
proved kinds and fine sizes. ‘Ihe trees, and all 
other productions can now be selected and marked, and will 
be for warded to any place as soon as it will answer to re- 
move the same. 

Also, forty kinds of Strawberry Plants, of the most ap- 
proved European and American varieties. 


Brighton Nurseries and Gardens. 






Orders may be forwarded via. mail, addressed Messrs. 
WINSHIP, Brighton, Mass., or left with Messrs. JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO. 

Brighton, August 12. 


HY ACINTHS. 


The subscribers have received a large assortment of Dou- 
hle and Single Hyacinths of every color and shade. Also, 
Tulips of mixed sorts, Crown Imperials, and Lilies; they 
have also at their garden all the fine varieties of Ponies, 
which will be furnished at one day’s notice. Lilies and 
Ponies, and Crown Imperials, should be planted in August 
or the first of September. We shall receive a great variety 
of Bulbous Roots, from Holland, in a few weeks, when no- 
tice will be given. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

August 26. 

GARD“ NERS’ KNIVES. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have this season imported and 
now offer for sale a few very superior Garden Knives, for 
pruning, &c. manufactured expressly for Gardeners, and 
warranted superior to any article of the kind before import- 
ed. 

Also—a large assortment 
Scissors, &c. &e. 
April 22. 





of Budding Knives, Grape 


TRACE CHAINS. 
Just received, direct from the Engiish manufacturesr, 8 
casks of Trace Chains, from 6 to tt feet lony, suitable for 
ploughing or draft chains, JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





. . | 
We were none of us happy when we were rich, 
So father, please not be a rich | 


WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, near Boston, Sept. 9, 1840. 
eptD1 


- _ - 
| BONE MANURE 

The subseriber informs his friends and the publi:, that 
| after ten years experience, he is fully convinced that ground 
, bones form the most powerful stimulant that can be applied 
/ to the earth as a manure. 


| Orders for Bone Manure or Oyster Shell Lime, jeft at the 
Bone Mill, near Tremont road, in Roxbury, at the New 
} England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No 52 
| North Market Street, or through the Post Office will meet 
with prompt attention. 
| March 4, 1840. NAHUM WAR). 
| HORTICULTURAL TOOL CHESTS 
Containing a complete set of Garden tools of superior finish 
| and style, recently received fiom Liverpool and for sale at the 
New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
May 6. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





PATENT SPRING BALANCE, 

A few of those very convenient spring balances, for fami- 
ly use, a very simple contrivance for weighing smal] articles. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. No. 51 and 52 North Market 
Street, Boston. ; 

July 15. 





FENCE CHAINS, 

Just received from England, at the New England Agricul- 
tural Warebouse, 6 casks chains, suitable for making the 
— fence, &c. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

July 15. 





BERKSHIRE HOGS, 

The subscribers offer for sale a few pair of full blooded 
Berkshire Hogs: also, pigs 7-8 blood, crossed with Mackay. 
Inguire at the New England Farmer office, or at their farm 
at Brighton. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

July 9. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
NOTICE. 

The Annual Meeting of the Massacuusetts Horrticut- 
TURAL Sociery, will be held at their Rooms, No 23 Tre- 
mont Row, on SATURDAY, the 3d of October next, at 11 
o’clock, A. M. for the choice of officers for the year ensuing, 
viz.a President, four Vice Presidents, a Treasurer, a Cor- 
responding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, a Council, an 
Executive Committee, and Standing Committees on Fruits, 
Flowers, Vegetables, the Synonyms of Fruits, the Library, 
and Finance, EK. M. RICHARDS, Rec. Sec’ry 

Sep. 23, 1840. 2p 


TIE UP CHAINS. 

Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware 
house, a good supply of those celebrated Chains for tying 
upcatile. These chains, introduced by E. H. Derby, Esq. 
of Salem, and Col. Jacques, of Charlestown, for the pur- 
pose of securing cattle to the stall, are found to be the safest 
and most convenient mole of fastening cows and oxen to the 
stanchion, They consist of a chain which passes round the 
animal’s neck, and bya ring attached to the stall, plays free- 
ly up and down, and leaves the aniinal at liberty to lie down 
or rise at pleasure, and keeps him perfectly secure. 

July 15. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
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